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[Note to editors: In packet #498, (page 4), we ran 
a story about 2 Frenchmen, former p«^ison6rs in 
Saigon's Chi Hoa prison, who predicted the liquida- 
tion of political prisoners in South Vietnam, Since 
then we have received the complete transcript of 
statements they made in Paris. The statement of 
Jean-Pierre Debris is belovv. Andre Menras' statement 
will appear in the next packet. They are both long, 
but they are clear and vivid, and constitute the 
latest news about the prisons, so we thought it im- 
portant to offer both statements. Graphics appear in 
this packet.] 

THIEU"S POLITICAL PRISONERS FACE THE 
"POLICY OF SLOW DEATH:" 

STATEMENT BY JEAN-PIERRE DEBRIS, FORMER CHI HOA 
PRISONER 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note: More than four years ago, Jean-Pierre 
Debris and Andre Menras, both French citizens, went 
to South Vietnam on a governmental educational ex- 
change program. Debris, a mathematics teacher, and 
Menras, a primary school teacher, taught in French 
schools in South Vietnam. 

They were not involved in the political situa- 
tion in Vietnam when they went the re, but after two 
years they were so moved by the corruption they saw 
all around them, that they staged their own demon- 
stration. In July of 1970, they climbed up on a mon- 
ument outside of the National Assembly in Saigon, 
unfurled a National Liberation Front flag, and scat- 
tered leaflets written in Vietnamese urging immedi- 
ate peace. 

Thieu's police arrested them immediately and 
they were put in Saigon's Chi Hoa prison where they 
remained until December 28, 1972 when they were un- 
expectedly released and deported to France. 

On January 20, 1973, they spoke to some 5000 per- 
sons in Paris about the prisons in South Vietnam. 
Their statements there were recorded and translated 
into English by Alex Alland, Jolyon Howorth, Maria 
Jolas and Chips Sowerwine. 

In her introduction to the statements, Maria 
Jolas writes: 

"Their testimony is, to date, the most authen- 
tic non -'Vietnamese statement that has been receiv- 
ed concerning the fate of the more than 200,000 
political prisoners in Thieu's jails, and whose 
very lives are in the balance during the weeks that 
lie,' just ahead. 

"The word has gone out in the United States 
media, among whom yellow-skiinned testimony is con- 
sidered ipso facto unreliable, that the subject can- 
not be acceptably handled since there is 'no proof 
of a threat to these prisoners' lives, '.no proof 
that any of them have been killed. " 

The following statement, the words of Jean- 
Pierre Debris, present proof. enough that the threat 
exists, and that the deaths are real. 

Debris and Menras are currently travelling 
through Europe, publicizing the situation of politi- 


cal prisoners in Thieu's jai''s. 

•k -k -k 

First oT all> I vant to cell you about our. 
arrest. During tbe first week we spent in jail, 
we were surrounded by ordinary prisoners, who are 
used by the Saigor administration tc guard and 
beat up the political prisoners. 

Still;, even in that first week, while we 
were 'hfg in our cel l , i was thrown a little bot- 
tle of oil which the V^ietaamese use for relieving 
pain after you*ve been beaten up. Around this 
little bottle was a note written in very good 
French. It said^ "Thank yoji, on behalf of the 
Vj etn'Lricse people," and was signed', "your com- 
rades in arms," We learned a long while after- 
wards that this from a cell where the so- 

called "rebels" were kept, those who refused to 
salute the Saigon regime's flag, They were beat- 
en and tortured for it. 

We met them eight months later, during the 
first Tet celebration we spent in prison, in 
February, 1971- After months of complete isolation 
we were able to go down into the yard where the 
latrines were. It wasn't a favor on the part of 
the prison guards; it was just carelessness. They 
were too busy celebrating Tet. 

So we went into the yard and there we met 
the brothers who had sent us the lotion. They 
lived in awfui conditions and now, for Tet, 
their families had been able to visit them and 
had brought them all kinds of good things to eat. 
They insisted on sharing everything, and we cele- 
brated together. We sang the song of Unity and 
Solidarity . 

Then the brothers from the isolation ward 
also came down. Those were political prisoners 
who had been brought back from the tiger cages 
in Poulo Condor (Con Son). Normally, they were 
rever allowed to go out into the sunlight but were 
kept in solitary confinement, in cells without 
windows or light . But that day, the first day of 
Tet, they could come down into the prison yard. 

So we saw, the whole jail saw, for the first time, 
these hundred prisoners from the t^iger cages. 

And in what condition I 

They had to crawl down, because they couldn't 
walk anymore; their knees had been broken. They 
dragged themselves along the ground with little 
wooden benches of their own making. They had to 
close their eyes completely in the sun because 
tey’d been blinded from so many years of darkness. 
Their faces were haggard and lined, their bodies 
gaxint and emaciated. They were wearing tattered 
prison uniforms, the standard black pajamas. 

No one made a sound when they arrived. Even 
the trusties who guarded them were astonished. A 
regular prisoner threw them a box of candy. The' 
trusties didn't move .They let him do it. Other 
regulars threw delicacies they had been brought — 
oranges, fruit, even a few ducks. We watched all 
the prisoners throw everything they had to these 
people who had come back from the death caimps . 


we eveiu saw 
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isolation ward. He had nothing to give, no money, 
he received no visits. All he had was his clothing. 

He started to undress and piece hy piece, he threw 
all his clothes to these prisoners from Poulo Condor . 

This policy of "re-education" , as the Saigon 
government calls it, is aimed solely at breaking 
patriotic Vietnamese; sapping their strength; break- 
ing them not only physically , but especially emotion- 
ally, There are many ways to kill a man. At Fu 
Quoc, an island prison, for seven years, until 1971> 
prisoners were shot at with machine-guns , When the 
prisoners demanded better food, jeeps with machine- 
guns mounted on them were driven into the prison 
and they would fire on the prisoners forcing them 
further further down. And each time there were 
dozens of dead and wounded. At our prison of Chi 
Hoa, and Elsewhere, there are other ways of killing 
people: by giving them nothing to eat, by rationing 
their water, by beating them,' by torturing them, 
by leaving them in tiger-cages. 

In our last months at Chi Hoa, we saw something 
which was still more tragic. On the 15th of November 
(1972) Colonel Nguyen Van Ve came back. He had been 
exposed in '69 s^d *70 as the "father of the tiger- 
cages" at Poulo Condor. After the scandal of the 
tiger-cages, he disappeared, only to re-appear in the 
*'Phoenix" ‘campaign, which was aimed at destroying 
the ranks of the National Liberation Front, by assi- 
nation . 

Despite the exposure of the tiger-cages, they're 
still there, and what’s more, they’ve been rebuilt. 

We saw prisoners in RG sector, in particular, in 
cell 0G3, at Chi Hoa, who had come back from the 
tiger-cages to be "nursed," There is an infirmary 
at Chi Hoa prison. When they arrived at this infirm- 
ary, they were told that there was no medicine. The 
American supplies weren’t being sent anymore. There 
were not dollars for medicine Tor political prison- 
ers but there were $100,000 to build new tiger- 
cages in camps mombers 7 8 at Poulo Condor, 

There is an American company in Saigon (Brown and 
Root) which is building tiger-cages at the present 
time — new, improved models. 

The cages are too low for the prisoners to stand 
up in. Also they put three to five prisoners in 
each one, so there’s not enough room for them to 
sleep, they have to take turns lying down while the 
others crouch. The cages are kept in completely dark 
rooms without ventilation; most of those who manage 
to live through the experience are completely blind 
afterwards , 

Friends of ours who’ve lived: in the cages have 
told us how they were forced in desperation to wash 
themselves with their own urine, even to drink their 
own urine. The food rations decrease each year. In 
August, 1972, it was still a pound and a quarter of 
cooked rice a day; now it’s less than a pound, and 
the rice is soaked in sea water and mixed with sand 
to make it go further. The only thing they get with 
the rice is a pinch of salt — not enough — no veg- 
etables, no meat of course, no fish. They used to 
get a bit of pickling brine, but new they don't 
get even that. 

If anyone so much as asks for an extra bowl 
of rice, there is ferocious repression. Beside each 


tiger-cage is a container of lime which the guards 
throw onto the prisoners >and which burns their ■. 
skin. They also use grenades of nausea gas and 
testr gas. Then, when -^'h 'ey 've this, they 

beat and handcuff the prisoners, with their wrists 
behind their backs. We know people who’ve been 
kept handcuffed like this for years because they 
refused to salute the Saigon flag. 

So the 15 of November, at Chi Hoa, the colonel 
came back. He brought into the prison a hundred 
members of the tac squad of the Saigon police, 
armed with bamboo shields, helmets, bullet-proof 
vests, pistols, clubs, even grenade launchers. 

They enterd every cell containing political prison- 
ers. Each cell had from 60 to 100 people piled on 
top of one another. They divided each cell into 
tiny groups, seperating people Who had known each 
other for years. During this seperation and change 
of cells, a lot of prisoners disappeared complete- 
ly. 

They even mixed the Catholic students with 
members of the National Liberation Front, so they 
could be classified as communists and all the po- 
litical prisoners were mixed with ordinary ones. 
Then they took away the files of these prisoners, 
so that no one will be able to prove that they were 
political prisoners, and not ordinary criminals. 
This was done for a very good reason. If there is 
a cease-fire, the criminal prisoners won’t be re- 
leased. If the political prisoners are indistin- 
guishable from the ordinary ones, they won’t be 
released either. 

The Colonel also stopped family visits with 
the result that families lost track of their rela- 
tives .Sometimes , they would tell people whose time 
was up, that they were going to release them. So 
these prisoners would aay good=bye to us and fol- 
low the guards , Later prisoners would arrive at 
Chi Hoa who had been transferred from other pri- 
sons , and they would tell us, "so-and-so is in the 
prison we just left" while we thought he had been 
re le ased . 

An example I want to talk about:' is Nguyen 
Dong Ha, the yoimger brother of Madame Nguyen Thi 
Binh. His only crime is to be her brother. Because 
they couldn’t find anything against him, they' -j 
gave him a light sentence of only three years . 

When herhad served his time, they told him he was 
r^leasdd, and took him to the police station. 

There he was faced with American interrogators 
who asked him to sign letters defaming his sister’s 
character and to go on Saigon televison to speak 
against her. When he refused, he was brought back 
to Chi Hoa and that was how we met' him and learned 
his story. Then he was taken away to the camps at 
Poulo Condor, and no one has heard of him since. 

His wife was pregnant when she was brou^t in- 
to the prison, and she gave birth there. She too 
was asked to sign letters about Madame Binh, and 
the police threatened to take away her baby. A few 
days later, they actually did take the child away 
and no one knows what became of it. 

So in the last few months of our imprisonment, 
we realized that the colonel was preparing for a 
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cease-fire. By mixing the piii^ontr-, putting them 
out ■>!: right, he v\/as going to do ai\ay vvith the 
political prisoners, uho should be released upon 
a ctase-fire. There are a lot of examples of 
this . 

|V.? knew a r indent , Nguyen Ngo^ Phuong, who war> 
jt t'.aii.^ No. / at iT.iilo Condor, He was tortuied 
to death hy official", at Poulu Condor called 
’'speciaJ i Sts We fno.’ of at least 26 orl-itr prison- 
ers who were being tortured to death when we left. 

On December 10, 16 Catholic students began 
a hunger strike to protest: they weren't uliowed 
to go into the yard to get sunlight, or to ha\/e 
visits from their families. On the 26th of December, 
less than three weeks after tho>‘ began their 
hunger s trike ^ they w^rre taken away on stretchers 
to the tiger cage^ at Poulo Condor. 

We also saw 53 political prisoners rrom Cell 
EG 3, Sector FG, who had already been brought back 
from the tiger-cages at Poulo Condor, returned there. 
They were among those who had been brought to 
Chi Hoa to be treated, but as 1 said, there was 
no medicine. So when these: students went there, 
the 53 prisoners accompanied them . They went back 
to the tiger-cages in the same condition they 
had left them: their legs broken, their joints 
paraly^de, asthmatic and leprous, and most of 
them infected with tuberculosis. 

We knew that this was a death sentence for 
these prisoners we had lived with for nearly a 
year. We know we will never see them again. The 
president of the Association of Vietnamese Students 
told us upon our departure, *'we have to bring back 
all those who’ve been deported. Otherwise we'll ' 
never see them again. We know that we* re going to be 
taken away too.” 

Why all these plans fox liquidation? Why had 
these liquidations begun before we left? 

If the Thieu regime is going to have a chance 
of survival after a cease-fire, they’ve got to 
get rid of everyone who has lived in these prisons 
and who could tell what they*Ve experienced, what 
they've seen in the camps, especially the Catholic 
students, the Buddhist monks, who refused military 
service . 

Obviously they can't be called "Communists;” 
they're from well-known Saigon families, well-known 
to the upper classes there. It could snowball if 
they begin to tell what they've lived through 
and what they've seen, the tortures they've under- 
gone. Because of their religion and their social 
standing, people will belive them. Thus it is a 
matter of survival for the Thieu regime to get 
rid of these people. 

I should also tell you that; In the last 
nine months of our imprisonment, we saw a new 
type of political prisoner arriving at Chi Hoa. 

Up till then we had seen mostly members ot the 
National Liberation Front, patriotic Vietnamese, 
usually peasants. 

But from about Mai:.h, 1972 we begcin to see 
lawyers, intellectuals, professors, students. 

Catholic students, Buddhist monks --in fact, an 
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entire category of prisoners that, until then, 
ve had not been accustomed to see. At first, we 
were extremely surprised,then we understood: 
these people belonged to the neutral "Third Force" 
which Thieu IS .o afraid of now, 

Ihe 2HtJi ot December j three days after the 
con-oy J.elt with the Catholic students and the 
53 prisoners, the French consul came to see us, 
to tell us that we were released and would be 
deported to Prance. 

It was really unbelievably, unthinkable, 
that alter what we’d seen of the conditions of 
imprisonment of our brothers, we should be re- 
leased now. When we were to go, we refused to 
leave, we didn't want to leave our comrades in 
arms, who had helped us so murh.They ran the 
risk of being taken to the security room to be 
tortured; this was a room which, when American 
delegations came, they transformed into a movie 
theater . 

Then some political prisoners came to see 
us and told us that we had to go, to bear witness 
of what we had seen, to tell of the tortures, the 
beatings, the assassinations, the policy of slow 
death „ All this has been going on for dozens 
of years and no one speaks of it in the papers. 

And that's why we're here today. 

--30-- 

CALIFORNIA MAY ALLOW PRIVATE CORPORATIONS TO 
BUILD FACTORIES INSIDE PRISON WALLS 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. CLNS) --Governor Ronald 
Reagan recently revealed that his government is 
toying with the idea of inviting private' corpor- 
ations to install factories inside California 
prisons. Convicts' earning, he explained, would 
be paid out as "restitution to the victims of the 
crime that sent them to prison'.' 

Reagan made the proposal while answering 
questions from high school students attending 
the 25th annual California YMCA Model Legislature. 

When some members of his audience expressed 
disbelief, Reagan replied by saying that "nothing 
is too far-fetched” when it comes to changing 
the present-day prison system. Under the present 
system, California's prisons are one of the 
largest employers in the state and pay less than 
minimum wages for difficult, and sometimes danger- 
ous work. 

But the pii:;on Jabor applied primarily 
to pxoducing items for state government ' use-- 
for example, licen-^se platen and uniforms. This 
saves the state a Jot of moneys, but makes no 
allowance for private profir. 

Under the new Reagan plan, major corporations 
would have an oppoxiunxt) to run factories inside 
prison walls and make a profit off of products 
.-such as automobile tj-xes, whj.l6 the inmates who 
work in the factor ie.b earn money to "pay for” 
their crimes- 

- 30-- 
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IRANIAN SrUDENl rlGhlS DEPORTATION: 

THREATENED b US .MMIGRATION FOR POLITICAL BELIEFS 

By Teddy Prank ’ jn 
LIBERATION News Service 

SEATTLE, Washington (LNS)-- The U.S, government 
wants B&bdk Zahraie to leave this country, and he 
wants to stay Babak says he and the government have 
a "phiolsophic difference " 

The 22-year-old Iranian is a g/adcfate student 
in philosophy, and is married to a U.S- citizen, Or- 
dinarily this would qualify him for indefinite ex- 
tension of his visa to remain in the United States 

But Zahraie’s political ideas have displeased 
the U.Sc government: He's spoken out against the war- 
in Vietnam. He edited a University of Washington 
foreign students' newspaper, served as president of 
the university's Foreign Students Council, and play- 
ed a leading role in the Tuition Rollbak Coalition 
at the school , 

On March 14, 1972, the axe fell. The Seattle 
office of U.S, Immigration ordered Zahraie deported 
on technical grounds. Specifically, immigration of- 
ficials accused him of violating immigration law when 
he crossed the Canadian border for a few hours in 
November, 1971 , But it was obvious long before the 
March 14 deportation order that this was not the 
real reason for the decision. 

Soon after his Canadian visit in November, Im- 
migration summoned Zahraie for a hearing to discuss 
the trip. But in the first three-hour hearing, he 
faced a grilling about his political beliefs, acti- 
vities, and affiliations instead. Then he was told 
that there would -be no problem with his visa or the 
trip. 

To his great surprise, Zahraie was arrested by 
immigration officers on February 9, 1972. They il- 
legally entered and searched his home, discouraged 
him from getting a lawyer, and took him off to a se- 
cond hearing. 

Again, he was grilled about his political be- 
liefs and threatened by Immi grati on,"We ' re going 
to hand you over to the Iranian government to take 
care of you." 

Zahraie demanded the right to have a lawyer 
present, at which point the hearing ended. The Wash- 
ington Civil Liberties Union agreed to take the case. 

On February 22, Immigration formally charged 
Zahraie with being a "subversive" on the grounds 
that he had posters of Lenin and Che Guevara at home, 
as well as a copy of the collected works of Lenin 
Later, they added the charge of "conspiracy" against 
the governments of Iran and the United States. 

Both charges were eventually ruled out of or- 
der, but the Match 14 deportation order still stands 
until U.S. Immigration or a federal court knocks 
it down. 

An effective defense committe has been support- 
ing Zahraie 's efforts to gain permanent residency. 
But Immigration is fighting back with deportation 
proceedings against two members of the defense com- 


mittee-- Siamak Zahraie, who is Babak's brother, 
and Bahram Atai , the cormi ttee ’ s secretary, 

"Anyone who has anything to do with the de- 
fense committee has been intimidated so that other 
foreign students w'l) not cooperate with the de- 
fense committee," Zahraie told a reporter for the 
Berkeley Barb. 

Should BAbak Zahraie be deported, he may well 
face prison m Iran-- joining others who have been 
imprisoned and executed for political dissent. 
Engineers, doctors, and students have been liquida- 
ted in recent mass executions, although Iran's 
urban underground remains active. 

Located in the heart of the middle east, with 
borders on the Soviet Union and the Persian GL.lf, 
Iran has been one of the largest recipients of 
American military and police aid in recent years. 
Richard Helms, the CIA director and coordinator 
of all intelligence programs during the first 
Nixon administration, was recently appointed U.S. 
ambassador to Iran. With its vast oil reserves and 
strategic location, 5n Iran friendly , to the.U.S. - 
is crucial ’to U.S.'s mideast policy, fior that rea- 
son, the U.S: has expended substantial effort to 
maintain the regime of the pro-American Shah of 
I ran ^ 

The strength of the dissent was made dramaticf.. 
ally clear when, last June, as Nixon was winding 
up a post-Moscow visit to the Shah, three bombs 
werit off in the capital city of Teheran. One of 
the bombs missed blowing up Nixon by about one 
hourt 

The Shah is now keeping thousands of political 
ppponents In jail, and would no doubt like to add 
Babak Zahraie to the roster. 

* * * 

The Committee to Defend Babak Zahraie has 
mounted a successful campaign to garner the sup- 
port of politicians Eugene McCarthy, Wayne Morse, 
and Paul McCloskey; attorneys Charles Garry, Vin- 
cent Hallinan, and Benjamin Dreyfus; feminist ed- 
itor Gloria Steinham; MIT linguist Noam Chomsky; 
singer Malvina Reynolds; and many university pro“- 
fessors and student groups. 

However, mass support is necessary to pressure 
the government cartcejling the deportation order. 

The committee would like to see letters of pro- 
test asking that Zahraie be granted his request for 
permanent residence in the U.S., These should be 
sent to the Seattle District Director of Immigration 
arid Naturalization Services, Seattle.,.. Washio^ton, 
and to Zahraie' s lawyer, Michael Withey, 2108 Smith 
Tower, Seattle, Washington 98104. 

Also, they need funds for rising publicity 
and defense costs. Checks should be made payable 
to the Committee to Defend Babak Zahraie, Box 133, 
HUB, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 
98105, 

For more information, call (206) 543-8958. 

[Thanks to the Berkel^^ Barb for the information in 
this story.] 
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THE NEXT STEP IN LAW ENFORCEMENT: 

ELECTRONIC BRAIN CONTROL 

by Ruth Tebbets 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (PNS/LNS) -- Electronic behavior 
control is moving out cf the province of science 
fiction writers. A recently published proposal by 
Dr. Gerald Smith and Dr. Burton Ingraham, two scien- 
tists spearheading this movement, explores the po- 
tential use of electronic technology on parolees, 
high rish ex-convicts, and people on bail. 

This proposal (aimed, according to Smith, at 
"stirring up interest in the Justice Department") 
advocates the use of electronics "to maintain twen- 
ty-four hour-a-day surveillance over the subject 
and to intervene electronically or physically to in- 
fluence and control selected behavior," 

Ingraham and Smith explain how their system 
might work: "A parolee with a past record of bur- 

glaries is tracked to a downtown shopping district 
and the physiological data reveals an increased 
respiration rate, a tension in the musculature, and 
an increased flow of adrenalin. It would be a safe 
guess, certainly, that he v/as up to no good. 

"The computer in this case, weighing the prob- 
abilities, would come to a decision and alert the 
police or parole officer so that they could hasten 
to the: scene; or, if the subject were equipped with 
an implanted telemeter [long-distance transmitter- 
receiver system] it could transmit an electrical 
signal which could block further action by the sub- 
ject by causing him to forget or abandon his project. 

The system proposed by Drs , Ingraham and Smith 
would work like a thermostat. A prisoner is equip- 
ped with an unremovable electronic device implanted 
in his brain. It transmits basic information to a 
central computer. The computer analyzes the data 
and sends back electronic messages to "correct" the 
behavior of the prisoner, if it does not conform to 
the computer's expectations . 

I. IN THE LABORATORIES 

"What I propose is the adoption of a strategy 
for mental planning. The project of conquering the 
human mind could be a central theme for internation- 
al cooperation," says Dr. Jose Delgado, the "father 
of electrophysiology" -- the study of brain nerves. 

He explains that current brain research supports 
the conclusion that "motion, emotion, and behavior 
can be directed by electrical forces and that humans 
can be controlled by pushbuttons like robots." 

Delgado has developed a technique, electronic 
stimulation of the brain (ESB) to control brain 
nerves. Through a simple operation, electrode 
shafts, very fine wires insulated with teflon and 
scraped bare at the tips to permit passage of cur- 
rent, are inserted in the brain. The ends of the 
wires are soldered to a small socket anchored to the 
skull. 

By applying electric current to the electrode 
shafts, Delgado has been able to invoke all kinds 
of behavior in experiments with monkeys, cats, birds, 
and humans. Fear, anziety, apathy, disorientation, 
loss of memory, blackout, as well as pleasure, sex- 
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ual excitement, and euphoria can be induced el- 
ectrically . 

Delgado s crosses the significance of exper- 
iments don^ on a monkey named ?dald^ , in which 
brain paitorns were effectively altered. Each 
time a computer picked up electrical impulses 
coming from the area of Paddy's brain correlated 
with aggress iveness and excitement, a punishing 
ESB was sent to a part of the brain associated 
with fear and pain. 

This ESB had an effect similar to slapping 
a cliiid's hand each time she or he touches a 
forbidden object. Within two hours impulses com- 
ing from the brain's aggressive area decreased- 
by 50%. A few days later there were practically 
no impulses at all. Paddy's changed behavior -- 
less aggression, diminished appetite, and lazi- 
ness — lasted two weeks. 

II. OUT OF THE LABORATORIES ONTO THE STREETS 

Wliile Delgado's experimentation quietly pro- 
gresses, the technological links are being 
forged to take brain control out of the labora- 
tory onto the streets. Delgado and other advocates 
of electronic behavior control are quick to ex- 
plain that prototypes for a system to cnntrol 
prisoners over long distances already exist. 

The recently developed science of telemetry -- 
long-distance, remote-control measurement and 
control of given phenomena -- provides a basis 
for the practical implementation of Delgado's 
work. (Delgado, by the way, is a Yale professor 
, of Physiology, and author cf a recent book, Physi - 
cal Control of the Mind ), First used to study 
such things as migration patterns in birds, and 
the hibernation and spawning of animals and fish, 
telemetry now has been perfected to monitor human 
behavior as well. 

Presently, telemetric control of htunans is 
used on a volunteer basis for such cases as heart 
patients, alcoholics, and epileptic children. 

But one-way telemetry is already being ap- 
plied to law enforcement purposes. One system 
presently operating in two U.S. cities, the Auto- 
matic Vehicle Monitor (AVM) , provides the location 
of "tagged" motor vehicles every five seconds 
with an accuracy of about one block. 

In a proposal for the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Institute of 
Public Administration notes, "Another, secretive, 
law enforcement use of AVM would be in 'tagging* 
suspect vehicles, valuable shipments, etc... 

Future refinement5 may make it possible to implant 
a transponder [receiver-transmitter] on the sub- 
ject's person, in his shoe, for instance." 

The step from bugging vehicles to bugging 
parolees is already being seriously considered. 

With the end of the Vietnam war, the electronics 
industry is shifting its allocations from over- 
seas defense projects to domestic research and 
development. There has been a marked increase in 
investments for expanding law enforcement tech- 
nology . 

Dr. Ralph Schv'itzgebel of Harvard University, 
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ies around the country." 


a designer of telemetric devices used on humans, 
concludes, "Within the near future, electronic 
technology is likely to become very important in 
the design of programs for the modification of the 
behavior of offenders." 

Dr. GeraJd Smith, a University of Utali profes- 
sor, maintains that electronic control of prisoners 
is "the cheapest and most effective way" to remedy 
the chronic problems of this country's penal system, 
its tremendous costs and lack of success in "chang- 
ing people." 

Dr. Smith thinks that an electronic system 
would have "tremendous humanitarian value," even 
though he feels that "the lowest priority is the 
individual offender. " 


Dr. Smith has been encouraged by the interest 
shown in his proposal by private electronics compan- 
ies such as Daytel, Inc. Telemetry of Holly Hills, 
Florida. Although he is disappointed by the lack 
of government interest so far. Dr. Smith is confid- 
ent that "by 1985 it will be used in an experimen- 
tal way and by 1995 in a practical way. If we don't 
do it," he says, "someone else will." 
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Wlien asked by a New Yoik Times reporter if 
the CIA knew how many police or hpw many depart- 
ments had come to the Washington area for the 
training, Thuermer replied that "I doubt very 
much that they keep that kind of information." 

Since thac time, reliable sources have 
said that, in addition to the 14 New York police- 
men, the CIA has also acknowledged training police 
in Boston, Washington, D.C., Montgomery County, 
Maryland, and Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Representati\/e Koch asked for an explanation 
of the agency's domestic activities in a letter to 
the CIA in late December. Upon receiving CIA 
attorney Maury's response a month later, Koch 
called for a Congressional investigation. 

In explaining New York City's involvement 
with the CIA training program. First Deputy Com- 
missioner Smith said that while reorganizing the 
department's Intelligence Division (a project 
that was funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration -- a branch of the Justice Depart- 
ment), "we decided we needed some training in the 
analysis and handling of large amounts of inform- 
ation . " 


CIA ADMITS TRAINING COPS IN 14 U.S. CITIES 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION DEMANDED 

IVASHINGTON (LNS) -- "We do: not consider that 
the activities in question violate the letter or 
the spirit (of the law)," replied CIA attorney John 
M. Maury in response to recent charges that the CIA 
has trained policemen from about a dozen city and 
county police forces in the United States during 
the past two years. 

The training, which included handling of explo- 
sives, the detection of wiretaps and the organiza- 
tion of intelligence files, is, according to Con- 
gressional Representative Edward Koch of Manhattan, 
in direct violation of the National Security Act of 
1947. 

The act, which authorized the establishment of 
the CIA, also provides that "the agency shall have 
no police, subpoena, law-enforcement or internal 
security functions." 

"Since the CIA is barred by statute from parti- 
cipating in law-enforcement activities in the United 
States, I consider their disregard of the law most 
serious," said Koch. 

CIA involvement in police work was revealed 
early in December when informed sources in the New 
York City police department admitted that 14 New 
York policemen, including First Deputy Police Com- 
missioner William H. T. Smith, and the commander of 
the department's Intelligence Division, had received 
training from the CIA in September 1972. 

A spokesman for the CIA, Angus Thuermer, ad- 
mitted that the 14 New York policemen had been given 
training but denied that the agency had regular in- 
struction programs for local police officials. 

However Thuermer admitted that "there have been 
a number of occasions when similar courtesies have 
been extended to police officers from different cit- 


After deciding that the CIA was the best 
place to get that information, Smith said, "they 
pretty much set this up for us. The training was 
done gratis, only costing us about $2500 in trans- 
portation and lodging." 

(Both the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, a professional organization that does 
police efficiency studies and runs seminars on a 
variety of law-enforcement subjects, and the FBI 
said they were not equipped to provide instruction 
on the storage, retrieval and analysis of intelli- 
gence information.) 

Currently, one branch of New York's Intelli- 
gence Division, the Security and Investigation 
Section -- better known in the New York area as 
the Red Squad -- is being sued by 16 political 
activists . 

The lawsuit complains of the "chilling ef- 
fect" of the Red Squad's activities, and charges 
that the constitutional rights of political activ- 
ists are violated by the way the squad uses inform- 
ers , infiltration, interrogation, overt surveil- 
lance, intelligence-gathering and electronic sur- 
veillance . 
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Dear friends in the struggle. 

As you have probably noticed by now, this is 
packet number 500 for LNS. For over five years now 
people in this office have managed to keep the 
whole thing going, but certainly not without tre- 
mendous cimounts of help. It is because so many 
people are working so hard all over the country to 
put out papers that we are needed. And it is through 
your financial support that we survive. We realize 
how hard it is for some of you to send us money, 
but we also hope you realize that it is only you 
people who keep us alive. We love you. LNS 
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radical media bulletin board -- an internal newsletter for all Ins subscribers -- february 10, 1973 


from; Pacific Life Cancer, 1935 W. 1st Ave. Van- 
couver, B.C. Canada. 

We at the Pacific Life Center are collecting 
the mailing lists of groups throughout the world 
who work for radical social change and peace. It 
is our belief that the groups whose existence 
foucussed on the Vietnam war and the draft system 
can help energize other ongoing organizations by 
making available thenames of those who worked with 
them. 

Acting as a central clearinghouse, we hope 
to collect these mailing lists and make them avail- 
able to those others who are so much in need of 
them as the struggle continues. Please, If you have 
access to mailing lists for groups that are being 
ended due to the apparent lengthy ceasefire, seiid 
us a copy. The collectivized energy and names of 
so many good people must not be permitted to lose 
itself in the midst of "peace with honor?". 

We'd also like the mailing lists for groups 
that will continue past the ceasefire. 

* * * 

from: Community for Nonviolent Action, RFD 1, Box 

430, Voluntown, Conn. 06384. (203)376-9970. 

The Community for Nonviolent Action in Volun- 
town, Conn, will be sponsoring a Symposium on 
the history, economy, politics and future of Latin 
America on March 2-4. 

What is the role of the American people in 
the future of Latin American revolution and resis- 
tance? What should we know about the U.S. govern- 
ment and U.S. corporations in the Third World. How 
can we prevent another Vietnam? The weekend Sympos- 
ium will attempt to answer these qdest1ons--with 
experts in the filed, lectures, panel discussions, 
workshops, literature, films and a simulation of 
worker exploitation in Latin America. 

General workshops will be given on most Latin 
American countries with in-depth analysis of 
Revolutionary/resistance Movements, Effects of U.S. 
Imperialism; the Mature of Socialism; Analysis 
of Urban Guerilla Warfare and Counter Insurgency 
Research; Political Prisoners and Repression; 
Cultural Imperialism; the Role Americans can play 
in the Resistance. 

Among the Resource people are Jaime Calderon, 
former professor at the University of San Andreas, 
La Paz, Bolivia and former pilot in the Bolivian 
Air Force; James Holger, Minister CoSnsellor, 
Chilean Mission to the UN; James Kohl, Latin Amer- 
ican scholar from MIT; Carlos Waisman of Argintina 
and Political Sociologist at Harvard University, 
Shepherd Bliss, Director of the Latin America Pro- 
ject at Cambridge-Goddard Collega and many many 
more. 

The Symposium will begin Friday evening, March 
2 at 5 pm and will end about 3pm on Sunday. $12 
(includes all fees, literature packet, bed and 
meals). Conferees must bring own sleeping bags. $6 
in advance: Reservation requiredi; For more infor- 
mation, call DNVA. For reservation, send $6, your 
name, address and telephone number to the above 
address. 

* * * 
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from: UVAURSI, c/o Reuben/Aestherchil d, RFD, 

Robbinston, Maiiie 04571. 

UVAURSI is a new magazine by, for and about 
Lesbians. It haS plays, storles--including child- 
ren's stories--poems , recipes, drawings, dia- 
tribes, humor and sentimental ity with a sprink- 
ling of fact. 

The name UVAURSI: It's an herbal remedy 
for women's ai lments--excess i ve menstruation, 
mucus discharge from bladder, ulceration of 
the neck of the womb, etc. It can be used as a 
douche or drunk as tea. 

It's good for our head to read stuff by us 
about us--whether we be laughing or crying about 
us. It's us on us. And health for the body-- 
going a step beyond crunchy granola. 

Rates are $1 a sample issue or $5/year for 
6 issues. Published from December 30 to May 31. 

★ ★ .4r 

from: AMEX CANADA, P.0, box 187 Station D, Toron- 
to 165, Ontario Canada. 

In response to the increasing intensity of 
the amnesty debate, we will sho'-tly be offering 
a package of our last 5 issues containing over 
300 pages of material on amnesty and war resis- 
tance. These issues will be offered at cost($3). 

* ★ ■Jc 

from: N.Y. region of the Venceremos Brigade, 

Washington Square Methodist Church, 135 W. 4th 

St., New York, N.Y. (212) 255-7966. 

We are having a rummage sale on Saturday and 
Sunday, February 17 and 18 at the above address 
from 1pm to 6:30 to help send people to Cuba to 
participate in building socialist Cuba and friend- 
ship between our peoples. If you can donate 
clothes, books, furniture, cookies, cakes, records, 
toys etc. call the above number, 

end of rirTbb ^d~of~rmbb end end -- 


VIETNAMESE PATRIOTS IN CANADA 
PUBLISH "NEWS FROM VIETNAM" 

MONTREAL (LNS)--"News from Vietnam" is a 
bi-weekly newspaper published in Montreal by 
the Association of Vietnamese Patriots in Can- 
ada. Its purpose is "to inform the public of 
the Vietnamese people's struggle against U.S. 
aggressors; to describe various aspects of life 
in the North and the liberated areas in the 
South; to expose the repression in the U.S.- 
Saigon occupied zones; and to report on the act- 
ivities of American ant; war groups." 

Subscriptions and contributions are wel- 
comed. Write to the AVPC, P.O. Box 324, Station 
N, Montreal 129, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
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CAMBODIAN STUDENT MURDERED IN PARIS 
by Schofield Coryell 

LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS)--At the famous Pere Lachaise ceme- 
tery here on Friday, February 1, a large gathering 
of sympathi sers--Indochinese residents as well 
as French and foreign friends bearing flowers 
and incense--took part in the solemn burial cere- 
mony for Sok Kim Huot. Huot, a 24 year old Cambo-_ 
dian student, was murdered on January 7 at the Mai- 
son du Cambodge (Cambodia Residence) in the Cite 
Universitaire (University City). 

The murder was the culmination of the explo- 
sive situation that has prevailed at the Cambodian 
student dormitory in Paris ever since the CIA- 
sponsored military coup d'etat in Phnom "Penh on 
March 18, 1970 . At that time, Essaro, the brother 
of Sirik Matak, a member of Lon Nol's cabinet, 
became director of the Maison du Cambodge, Since 
then he has tried his best to turn the residence 
into a center of support for the military dicta- 
torship in Phnom Pehn. 

Surrounded by a group of strong-arm men, Essaro 
managed to create a climate of fear and terror at 
the dormitory. It became dangerous for any of the 
Cambodian students to take a stand for the National 
Liberation Movement (GRUNK, the Cambodian Govern- 
ment in exile, and the FUNK, the National United 
Cambodian Front). 

Essaro frequently used violence to keep the 
students in line. 

For example, a year after the March 18, 1970 
coup, Essaro organized a celebration of the event 
at the Maison du Cambodge in the presence of the 
Saigon Foreign Minister, Tran Van Lam, the French 
General Vanuxen, the U.S. Ambassador to the Peace 
Talks, David Bruce, and Lon Nol's Minister of 
Information, Keuk Ky Lim. 

A large crowd of students gathered outside 
the Maison and loudly demonstrated against the 
Pnom-Penh regime and the assembled foreign digni- 
taries who had come to praise it. Essaro 's men 
unhesitatingly opened fire on the student demon- 
strators, seriously wounding six of them. 

This kind of systematice violence led directly 
to Huot's murder on January 8, 1973. 

As part of his attempt to drive the progres- 
sive Cambodian students out of the Maison du 
Cambodge, Essaro had ordered his men to chase one 
of the students living there out of his room. This 
provoked a strong protest from other residents who 
demanded that the expelled student be allowed to 
return . 

Essaro mobilized his forces against the pro- 
testors who fought back so effectively that Essaro, 
in a rage, decided to call in the French police. 
They came and immediately arrested 27 of the stu- 
dents, not touching any of Essaro 's men. 

The 27 were held in the local police station 
while back at the Maison du Cambodge, Essaro 's men 
proceeded to ransack their rooms. The students 


were released a few hours later after a protest 
was lodged by Chau-Seng, the Paris Representative 
of the Royal Government of National Union (GRUNK) 
and the Cambodian National United Front (FUNK). 

When the students arrived at their dormitory, 
they were met again by Essaro 's men who attacked 
them with guns, swords and clubs. 

In the course of the struggle, Sok Kim Huot 
was killed and several others were severely 
wounded . 

Chau-Seng, officially and immediately pro- 
tested the French government's "connivance" with 
Essaro and charged them with negligence, demand- 
ing "severe punishment for the guilty." 

At the burial ceremony on February 1, Chau- 
Seng briefly told Sok Kim Huot's life story. 

Huot was born in Pnom Penh to a family of modest 
means. He worked his way through secondary school 
until his studies were interrupted by the coup 
on March 18, 1970. At that point he fled to Paris, 
enrolled as a science student of the Paris Univer- 
sity, and became an active member in the local 
GRUNK chapter. 

Addressing himself to the current military 
and political situation in Cambodia, Chau-Seng 
told those assembled at Pere Lachaise that the 
liberation forces in Cambodia are already in con- 
trol of 80% of the territory with 5 million 
inhabitants. They do "not intend to accept a com- 
promise which would deprive them of victory and 
lead to the partition of the country." 

The funeral gathering also heard a message 
from the six Cambodian students who are now in 
prison awaiting trial for their involvement in 
the struggle at the Maison du Cambodge the night 
that Huot was murdered. 

—30— 

*************************************************** 

BOMB SET TO GO OFF IN 
WASHINGTON'S COMMUNITY BOOKSHOP 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --On the night of Wednes- 
day, February 7, Rick Reinhard accidentally dis- 
covered a bomb hidden in a corner of the Commun- 
ity Bookshop. Reinhard, who works at the book- 
store, thought at first that he had found a box 
of pencils and began to open it. But the box 
contained a watch with some wiring attached to 
it, so he called the police. The police dismantled 
the contents and told the bookshop staff: that 
the box contained a complex incendiary device 
timed to go off after the store closed at 10:00. 

The Community Bookshop occupies the first 
two floors of a small building on P Street near 
DuPont Circle, a middle income residential neigh- 
borhood in Washington. Besides functioning as a 
bookstore, the shop served as a meeting place 
for Washington community groups . The second 
floor of the store is in use almost every night -- 
at the time the bomb was discovered, a group of 
women were meeting there making plans for a 
women's festival to be held in the first two weeks 
of March. 

(continued on next page) 
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The bookshop staff usually doesn*t work after 
10:00, but even if the store was empty, there were 
other residents in the building; two people live 
in a basement-apartment, and another person on the 
third floor. 

The Bookshop people have no idea who planted 
the bomb but in a statement soon after the inci- 
dent they said: *’The Community Bookshop under- 

stands it has enemies becatxse over the years we 
have continuously supported a variety of struggles 
against exploitation and oppression.*' 

The bookshop has sponsored an anti-imperialist 
film series, a gay pride week, and headquartered 
the Sign the Treaty Now Coalition. 

During the week that the bomb was planted, the 
bookshop was helping the American Near East Ref- 
ugee Aid Group to put on an exhibition of drawings 
and paintings by Palestinian Refugee children. 
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[Note to editors: See packets #448, #424 for 

stories on the Harlem 4. Write to us for copies if 
you don*t have them.] 

WHERE IS HARLEM 4 WITNESS ROBERT BARNES? 

COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN DEMANDS ROCKEFELLER PROBE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Community groups are moving 
to force Governor Rockefeller to appoint a special 
investigator to look into the case of the Harlem 4. 
The groups are led by the Charter Group for a 
Pledge of Conscience. Members of the group include 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, author Jose Yglesias, Paul 
Moore, Episcopal Bishop of New York, and Represen- 
tatives Herman Badillo (D-Bx) and Bella Abzug 
CD -Man. ) 

They have petitioned Rockefeller to "make an 
immediate appointment of your own impartial in- 
vestigator or board of inquiry with, appropriate 
powers to establish publicly air the facts relative 
to the recantation of Robert Barnes and the 
extraordinary conduct of the District Attorney’s 
office in that matter.*' 

The behavior the Group refers to is indeed 
extraordinary. In fact, the entire history of the 
Harlem 4 (originally the Harlem 6) is extraordinary. 

The Harlem 6 -- Ronald Felder, William Craig, 
Walter Thomas, Wallace Baker, Robert Rice and 
Daniel Hamm were teenagers when they were arrested 
in 1964 for the murder of a white Harlem shop- 
keeper. 

In the period between 1964 and March 1972, 
the six were tried three times for the same crime. 
The first trial, which resulted int convictions, 
was overturned on appeal in 1968 because of 
coerced "confessions." The second and third trials 
both ended in hung juries, the third with a vote 
for acquittal of 7 to 5. 

(In 1971, Rice and Hamm were severed from 
the case. Rice was retried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Eventually Hamm 
wns pressured 'into pleading guilty to manslaughter 
and received a 35 year sentence.) 


Throughout this eight year period, support grew 
while the six men waited in prison. It wasn't 
until July 1972, after the third trial, that bail 
was arranged and the remaining Harlem 4 were 
released . 

Immediately, the District Attorney petitioned 
the court for a fourth trial -- an unheard of 
request. He had been quoted as saying he would 
get convictions if it took 4D trials. 

The D.A. is basing his case on the testimony 
of Robert Barnes, an acquaintance of the 6 men. 
Barnes, an inmate at Clinton prison where he was 
serving time for another ,iunrelated charge, 
testified that he and the six men had conspired 
to commit the robbery and murder. 

But in July, 1972, Barnes notified the Harlem 
4 attorneys that he wished to recant his original 
statement. He offered a new 38 page statement in 
which he said that the evidence againstthe four 
was a complete fabrication. He explained that he 
had been threatened with the electric chair if he 
didn't testify against them. And if he did tes- 
tify, the D.A. promised he would go free. 

The Harlem 4 attorneys petitioned the court 
to dismiss all charges against the men, but the 
D.A. is still pushing for a fourth trial. 

In the meantime, Barnes, who is still supposed 
to be confined in Clinton, has disappeared. The 
Harlem 4- attorneys ^nd his own attorney have no 
access to him. The D.A. has claimed that Barnes 
has recanted his recantation. However, no one 
has been able to find Barnes to determine if 
this is true. 

Now, the Charter Group for a Pledge of Con- 
science is pressuring Rockefeller to appoint an 
investigator to find out what happened to Robert 
Barnes and to investigate all the circumstances 
surrounding the Harlem 4 case. 

For more information, and to offer support, 
write to The Charter Group for a Pledge of Con- 
science, Box 348, Cathedral Station, New York, New 
York 10025. 

-30- 

################################################# 
"TERROR FROM THE SKY;" THE BOMBING OF THE DIKES 

CAMBRIDGE (LNS) -- "Terror From the Sky," 
by John Gliedman, is a detailed and extensively 
documented study of the U.S. bombing of dikes 
and weather control over North Vietnam. 

The study is published by the Vietnam Resource 
Center in Cambridge which also publishes Thoi- 
Bao Ga, a newsletter prepar.ed by Vietnamese students 
living in the United States. 

Copies of "Terror From the Sky" are available 
for 75^; h subscription to Thoi-Bao Gais $5.00 
a year. Bulk rates are available. 

Write to The Vietnam Resource Center, 76a 
Pleasant Street , Cambridge, Mass , 02139 . 
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[SEE GRAPHICS FOR CARTOON FOR THiS STOR'/] 

3 ARRESIPD FOR POSSESSING BiA DOCUMENTS: 

•'AN ACT OF VrNUJCTi.VFNESS BY THE GOV*T" 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The three sEory bru.k house 
at 1*47 Lanier Place NW has been occupied by a va- 
riety of movement people over the past few years- - 
some members of the Catonsvi’.Ie 9 and Leslie Bacon 
and other organizers of the 1971 May D^y action 

Currently, it is occupied by several Nat:l^e 
Americans who were active in organizing the Frail 
of Broken Treaties caravan, ^'hat caravan g:ought 
over a thousand Native Americans to Washington 
early in No^'ember, and eventually led to a siic day 
occupation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
office . 

Shortly before noon on January 31^ FBI agents 
visited 174*^ Lanier Place again. First they arrest- 
ed one of the occupants , Anita Collins; hauled her 
away in handcuffs, and charged her with possession 
of documents stolen from the BIA office. 

Then they informed the other residents - -two 
Native American women and three children- -that they 
were going to remain in the house until other agents 
arrived with a warrant that would permit them to 
search the building for the docmnents that Collins 
had already had been arrested for possessing. 

The two agents were in the house a total of 
fiv^e hours '^pacing around and following us to the 
bathroom, and things like that/* evplained LaNada 
Boyer, one of the women. She said she passed the 
time by telling the agents how she and her son were 
among the first 14 Native Americans who occupied 
Alcatraz Islafad beginning November 20, 1969, They 
stayed on the island for a year and her son became 
known as the "Alcatraz kid." 

As she grew impatient with the agents Boyer, 
a student at Antioch Law School, phoned other law 
students and was advised that if they left the house 
the agents would also have to leave. So after near- 
ly five hours of dealing with the men, the two wo- 
men packed up the three children (ages four months 
to five years) and left the house. The agents, 'on- 
daunted by this tactic, hung out in front of the 
building, explaining that it was still "secured." 

Tne search warrant never arrived and the agents e- 
ventually left. 

At the same time that the agents were hauling 
Anita Collins away from her house, other FB) agents 
were arresting Hank Adams and Les Whitten in front 
of Adams ^ Washington apartment on the same charges. 
Adams and Collins were organizers of the BIA action 
and the chief spokespeople for those in the build- 
ing. 

Whitten is an investigative reporter for col- 
umnist Jack Anderson. Anderson has written several 
columns quoting instances of the government's mis- 
treatment of Native Americans based on the liberated 
BIA documents. 

All three people were released on bail and are 
awaiting arraignment hearings. Two other Native 
Americans were also picked up in Washington in con- 
ection with the documents. ITiey were hetd for over 


SIX hours then released witlvjut being charged. 

Eaiii-C ■ in -January t-vo Native Americans 
had been arrested '-n Kansas Ci^y, Missouri on 
similar cbarge5 . Others liave been indicted in 
Oklahoma but zndictemnts have since been 

discussed ioi ^ark -.>f eoidenre. 

Adams e.xp lamed that at the time of his 
arrest he and Whitten were loading thiee car- 
tons of documents into Whitten's car to be taken 
to the BIA oiiicc Av .:crding to Adams, he and 
Boyer had an appointment to return the docu- 
ments . 

Whitten explained that he and Adams had 
marked the cartons with tlie name of Dennis Hyten, 
a special FBI agent they knew was working on the 
case, and that it was dear that the documents 
were being returned. Whitten said that Adams 
lacked transportation and that he offered his 
car for the return of tlie docurnents. 

Nevertheless, the three were charged with 
receiving, concealing and retaining the three 
cartons with the intent of converting them for 
their own use 

Whitten stated that "1 was just out cover- 
ing the story and I got arrested by the FBI. I 
hope it doesn't happen to anyone else." Ander- 
son backed up Whitten and charged that the fed- 
eral government with "harassment" of a newsman 
who was responsible for stones "embarrassing" 
to federal officials. 

According to Anderson, the papers document 
years of BIA abuse of Native Ame.ricans. He added 
that he intends to run further articles based 
on the papers. 

Hal Gross, Directo.r of the Indian Legal In- 
formation Service in Washington ^ termed the ar- 
rests as "an act of vindictiveness by the gov- 
ernment against Indian people and against re- 
porters who are trying to cover stories that the 
government does not want covered 7' . 

He explained that Adams was acting as a ne- 
gotiator between the Native Americans and the 
government and was doing everything he could 
to protect and eventually return the documents. 

"The FBI was totally frustrated and wanted 
to arrest someone to make themselves look good," 
said Gross. He explained that the government in- 
former in the case had been the person who had 
put the documents in Adams' apartment, apparent- 
ly while he was not at home. 

Gross also pointed out that if the FBI had 
not arrested Adams they would have had the doc- 
uments back than an hour but that as it 

stands now, people who have other documents will 
be afraid to return them because of the threat 
of arrest. 

"it IS clear," Gross explained, "that the 
FBI was more interested in punishing Indians 
than they were in the return of the documents." 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Piasoners from one cell of a South 
Vietnamese prison. Prisoners aren’t '-cited by 
age or health. Credit: Don Luce/LNS 
(This photo was taken about 2 years age j 
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M’Ew-i.i.rs Peate Action Cerite' 
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TOP Bus i.j^e bdv.K home was one of 

the offers the government used 
to induce Native Americans to 
ena the ■ r occupation of the 
Bureau ot Indian Affairs building 
in Washington, DC,, November, 1972. 
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May be used with the story on page 10, 


MIDDLE RiGdE: Graphic is t r om Lho cover of 

The 'ETTICA BOOK, a collection of 
artc'otk, poems and 'etiers from 
bot'i the "outside" and the "inside " 
For more information contact; 

ATTICA BOOK 
97 Wooster St 
New York, N Y 10012 
CREDIT lATTICA BOOK/LNS . 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Electronic brain control graphic 

may also be used with story on page 5. 
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